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This last criticism suggests the remark that this little his- 
tory possesses by no means only an ecclesiastical or religious 
interest. It is a distinct contribution to the general and 
political and social history as well of the section of which it 
treats. For with the author no class of facts is disconnected 
with any other, and to know one it is necessary to know all. 

Mr. White may justly enjoy the satisfaction of having, at 
the last moment, rescued from oblivion and devouring time 
a memory which ought not to have perished ; of having 
given to such a life — the best apology of Christianity and 
the Church — a new lease of influence, and sent it on its 
converting way afresh. To the end of time this essay 
will be a corner-stone of all subsequent productions in 
its field : all later investigators will have to make it their 
starting point. Above all, whatever effort it exerts will be 
all in the direction of unity. It will make the regions of 
Church life known, and favorably known in the North ; it 
will set a high example of the possibility of the just, appre- 
ciative and sympathetic judgment of one section by another 
in our common country. Finally, it will tend to bring for- 
ward and to strengthen the great cause of Church education 
in the South. W. P. DuBose. 



" MODERN POET PROPHETS." " 

Mr. Guthrie's book will be of interest not only to the 
circle of his friends at Sewanee but to all who care for cer- 
tain phases of modern poetry. It is a collection of essays, 
marked by very fine critical insight of a rather rare order 
— that of the interpreter who is capable of being loyal to 
his author and yet at the same time loyal to himself. Four 
of these essays have already appeared in the pages of this 
Review, and it would be therefore more or less unbecoming 
in me to speak of them here. Their titles are as follows : 
" Leopardi aud Evolutional Pessimism," " Obermann of Se- 
nancour and Matthew Arnold, or Morals Divorced from 

1 Modem Poet Prophets. Essays Critical and Interpretative. By Wm. 
Norman Guthrie. Cincinnati: The Robert Clark Co., 1897. 8vo., pp. 349. 
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Theology," "The Permanence of Art, or Art and Ontology," 
and "Realistic Art on the Stage; Gerhardt Hauptmann." 
These essays subtracted, we have left an Introductory Es- 
say on "Ideal Womanhood in the Masterpieces of Dante, 
Goethe and Robert Browning," and studies of the " Agnos- 
tic Poets of Our Day," " The Prometheus Unbound of 
Shelley," and "Walt Whitman, the Camden Sage." An 
appendix of eight interesting notes puts the finishing touch 
to the volume, which begins, by the way, with a suggestive 
sonnet of the author's own composition. 

It would be more logical, perhaps, to describe and dis- 
cuss the four essays of Mr. Guthrie, which will form the 
subject of this short notice, before undertaking to charac- 
terize his book as a whole, or to express any opinion as to his 
general qualifications as a critic ; but, as I do not propose to 
deal with the volume systematically, it will be more con- 
venient to make at the outset such general remarks as seem 
needed. The first of these is one that I think will be made 
by almost every reader, to-wit, that it is a pity Mr. Guthrie 
has not in his style consulted the interests of the public that 
cares for critical literature. He is hard to understand for a 
very simple reason. His mind is poetical and carries him 
along with leaps and bounds, comparable to those of his 
favorite masters, Browning and Whitman. To the initiated 
reader this fact makes no very great difference, but Mr. 
Guthrie will perhaps pardon a teacher of rhetoric for telling 
him that it makes a great deal of difference to the average 
reader. The conscientious student of poetry will not 
be deterred from finishing these essays, if he once 
begin them, but the mere seeker after intellectual novelties 
will scarcely be induced to pursue our critic's train of 
thought beyond a dozen pages. It is true that Mr. Guthrie 
probably did not have such readers in mind when he wrote 
his essays, but our grievance against him is, that having so 
much that was worth saying, he did not endeavor to secure 
a wider audience for his work. Our author is perfectly 
capable of writing popularly and at the same time not sacri- 
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ficing the scholarly and critical character of his studies'. 
He promises us a second and companion volume, and we 
hope that he will consult the interests, not of the public at 
large, for that would include the admirers of the late Mr, 
Roe, but of that fortunately increasing section of our people, 
that is attracted to good criticism presented in not too for- 
midable a shape. Whatever happens, however, Mr. Guthrie 
may be sure that his present reviewer at least will read his 
succeeding volumes with pleasure and profit. 

The second point I wish to make is briefly this. Mr. 
Guthrie too frequently sinks the critic in the interpreter. 
Interpretation is very necessary in its way, but the interpre- 
ter, if he do not wish to be misunderstood and to have his 
opinions confounded with those of his author, must often stop 
to pla}' the critic — oftener than Mr. Guthrie does. This is 
necessary for the sake of the reader as well, for it is idle to 
suppose that a person of average culture can be expected to 
do his criticising for himself, to gauge the author interpre- 
ted, and to understand the attitude of the interpreter. I 
am quite sure that a good many of Mr. Guthrie's readers 
will not supply the running criticism that his own acute mind 
kept making as he wrote his pages on Shelley and Whit- 
man, and that the results may be unpleasant, if not to the 
half-cultured reader, at least to our too sympathetic essayist. 
I do not believe, of course, that a person who knows anything 
of modern philosophical speculation will find much to cavil at 
in Mr. Guthrie's presentation of his subjects, but I should not 
wonder at all if some of his unsophisticated readers were to 
imagine that his theology is an amorphous compound of 
Shelleyism and Whitmanism. Mr. Guthrie will naturally 
reply that it matters little what such unsophisticated readers 
think, but I am not so sure that we can any of us afford to 
despise a body of "honest souls that constitutes fully nine 
tenths of the American reading public. Such people must 
have sound criticism along with all sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of obscure poetry, and I do not think that Mr. Guthrie 
has sufficiently looked after their needs. But let us exam- 
ine the four essavs themselves. 
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The one that appeals to me most strongly is that entitled 
"' Agnostic Poets of Our Day." In this Mr. Guthrie first 
considers these poets as a group and then gives short appre- 
ciations of the work of Clough, Swinburne, Rossetti, and 
Arnold. I have been particularly struck by the felicitous 
way in which our author combines these widely differing 
poets into an essay that thoroughly preserves its own unity, 
and I have been very much pleased and instructed by his 
subtle analysis of the specific contribution of each poet to 
the solution of the spiritual problem of the age. I could 
wish that Mr. Guthrie would give us in his next volume a 
parallel study of the "Theistic Poets" and 'bring out for us 
as far as may be the points of likeness and contrast offered 
by Browning and Tennyson 

To Browning he has already devoted several pages of 
the Introductory Essay on "Ideal Womanhood." His analy- 
sis of the characters of Pippa, Pompilia, James Lee's Wife, 
and "Lyric Love" is good, but we have had much of this 
sort of thing before and I think Mr. Guthrie had better con- 
fine himself to work that other people cannot do so well as 
he. He has done this in his essay on the " Prometheus Un- 
bound" and I must confess that while I do not at all share 
Mr, Guthrie's almost unbounded admiration for this poem, I 
feel that he has thrown considerable light on some of Shel- 
ley's least understood characters and ideas. Mr. Guthrie's 
explanation of the function of Demogorgon is certainly sug- 
gestive and perhaps as convincing as is possible under the 
circumstances, and he has had the grace not to rave over the 
artistic qualities of the vaunted fourth act. In his dislike of 
formal criticism — a dislike too openly and contemptuously 
expressed — he does not, of course, take sufficient account of 
the deficiencies of the " Prometheus " as a work of art, but 
this is only saying that our interpreter has the defects of his 
qualities. Yet the "Prometheus," whatever its faults, is 
surely a noble poem, and Mr. Guthrie may congratulate 
himself on having treated it excellently on some of its sub- 
tler sides. 
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The Whitman essay shows our author in his most fear- 
less mood and will thus subject him to most captious criti- 
cism. He has recanted some previously expressed opin- 
ions of a very hostile nature and has completely gone over 
to Whitman's camp. He now sees logical consistency 
where before he saw only the incoherent utterances of a 
blatant egoism, and like all new converts he is eager to 
atone for his former lack of sympathy and comprehension. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Guthrie is now nearer the 
truth than he was before, and it is a pleasure to acknowledge 
how thoroughly he disposes of those critics and readers who 
can see no ordered system of thought and purpose in Whit- 
man's writings ; but it is open to doubt whether he has es- 
tablished Whitman's claims to be a master poet or whether 
he has fully traced out all the consequences that must follow 
from our acceptance of Whitman as a prophet. He has 
done much to show us that Whitman may have a prophetic 
message for some of us, if we only know how to discount it 
(if I may borrow this very prosaic business term) and he 
has proved in a few well conceived pages that he is not 
blind to Whitman's sins against the divine art of poetry and 
against that still diviner thing — the sense of human decency 
— but I fear that taking it as a whole this palinode to Whit- 
man may prove to be, so far as most of Mr. Guthrie's read- 
ers are concerned, very strong meat for babes. I am 
glad Mr. Guthrie has written so instructively on Whitman, 
yet I wish he would supplement his work by an essay suf- 
ficiently critical (rather than interpretative) to keep Ameri- 
can women from forming " Whitman Circles " as they are 
beginning to do even in our conservative South. But 
whether we read Whitman or not, we shall all of us, men 
and women alike, find much to please and instruct us in Mr. 
Guthrie's admirable volume, which I must now dismiss with 
the regret that I have not been able to review it more ade- 
quately. 

W. P. Trent. 



